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AMAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LVI 





NO. V 


AUGUST 1940 


FIVE POEMS 


anyone lived in a pretty how town 
(with up so floating many bells down) 
spring summer autumn winter 

he sang his didn’t he danced his did. 


Women and men(both little and small) 
cared for anyone not at all 

they sowed their isn’t they reaped their same 
sun moon stars rain 





children guessed (but only a few 





and down they forgot as up they grew 
cago, autumn winter spring summer ) 


that noone loved him more by more 


hN 
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when by now and tree by leaf 

she laughed his joy she cried his grief 
bird by snow and stir by still 
anyone’s any was all to her 


someones married their everyones 
laughed their cryings and did their dance 
(sleep wake hope and then ) they 

said their nevers they slept their dream 


stars rain sun moon 

(and only the snow can begin to explain 
how children are apt to forget to remember 
with up so floating many bells down) 


one day anyone died i guess 

(and noone stooped to kiss his face ) 
busy folk buried them side by side 
little by little and was by was 


all by all and deep by deep 

and more by more they dream their sleep 
noone and anyone earth by april 

wish by spirit and if by yes. 


Women and men (both dong and ding) 
summer autumn winter spring 

reaped their sowing and went their came 
sun moon stars rain 
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E. E. CUMMINGS 


II 


you which could grin three smiles into a dead 
house clutch between eyes emptiness toss one 


at nobody shoulder and thick stickingly un 


stride after glide massacre monday did 
more ) ask a lifelump buried by the star 
nicked ends next among broken odds of yes 
terday’s tomorrow (than today can guess 


or fears to dare whatever dares to fear ) 

i very humbly thank you which could grin 
may stern particular Love surround your trite 
how terrible selfhood with its hands and feet 


(lift and may pitying Who from sharp soft worms 
) ying Pp 


of spiraling why and out of black because 
your absolute courage with its legs and arms 


hN 
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Ill 


a pretty a day 

(and every fades) 
is here and away 
(but born are maids 
to flower an hour 


in allall) 


o yes to flower 

until so blithe 

a doer a wooer 

some limber and lithe 
some very fine mower 
a tall;tall 


some jerry so very 

(and nellie and fan) 
some handsomest harry 
(and sally and nan 
they tremble and cower 
so pale: pale) 


for betty was born 

to never say nay 

but lucy could learn 
and lily could pray 
and fewer were shyer 


than doll. doll 














E. E. CUMMINGS 


i say no world 


can hold a you 

shall see the not 

because 

and why but 

(who 

stood within his steam be- 
ginning and 

began to sing all 

here is hands machine no 


good too quick i know this 
suit you pay 

a store too 

much yes what 

too much o much cheap 

me i work i know i say i have 
not any 

never 

no vacation here 


is hands is work since iam 

born is good 

but there this cheap this suit too 
quick no suit there every 

-thing 

nothing i 
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say the 
world not fit 
you ) he is 





not (i say the world 

yes any world is much 

too not quite big enough to 
hold one tiny this with | 
time's 
more than 

most how 

immeasurable 

anguish 


pregnant one fearless 

one good yes 

completely kind 

mindheart one true one generous child- 
man 

-god one eager 

souldoll one 

unsellable not buyable alive 

one i say human being) one 


goldberger 











E. E. CUMMINGS 


Vv 
If you can’t eat you got to 


smoke and we aint got 
nothing to smoke:come on kid 


let’s go to sleep 
if you can’t smoke you got to 


Sing and we aint got 


nothing to sing;come on kid 
let’s go to sleep 


if you can’t sing you got to 
die and we aint got 


Nothing to die,come on kid 


let’s go to sleep 
if you can’t die you got to 


dream and we aint got 


nothing to dream (come on kid 


Let’ 


S. 


go to sleep) 


E, E. Cumming: 
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TWO POEMS 


THE BLESSED LADY WHO LISTENS 


In the church of my village of Brangues there is a chapel in the 
chateau: 

Because it’s too warm outside, into its nave each day at five 
o'clock I go. 

A man can't keep on walking all the time, so he might as well 
visit the Good Lord’s House: 

Outside the sun is blazing away, and the road screams across the 
square as if it wanted the whole world to arouse. 

But inside, the Holy Mother before me, for me, she is like a 
glacier, so fresh and pure, 

All white with her son in her lovely gown, all white, it’s so long 
I can see only the tips of her feet for sure. 

Mary! Here is that fellow again, all overflowing with desire 
and worrying: 

Ah, I'll never have time enough to tell you everything. 

But she, lowering her eyes, with a face tender and bland, 

Looks at the words on my mouth like someone who listens and 

gets ready to understand. 








] ret 


le 





PAUL CLAUDEL 


SOUVENIR 


I remember that convent of women once upon a time, I think it 
was in Rio de Janeiro, 
And those fervent voices chanting and reciting the credo almost 
quite low. 
And that made me think of the desert, of the night of Bethle- 
hem, in its enormous black veil, 
With that cassocked group of shepherds who ask each other and 
tell each other many a tale; 
One questions, the other answers, the young one lets the elder 
speak, he does not tire. 
There is sometimes a moment of silence, it’s time to put wood 
in the fire 
Thus the degree of our salvation and that road leading to heaven's 
throne 
Are told us humbly in a confidential tone. 
Paul Claudel 
(Translated by Eugene Jolas) 
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FOUR POEMS 


THINGS 


Things are the mind’s mute looking-glass— 
That vase of flowers, this work-box here, 
When false love flattered me, alas, 

Glowed with a beauty crystal clear. 


Now they are hostile. The tulip’s glow 
Burns with the mockery of despair; 
And when I open the box, I know 
What kind of self awaits me there. 





ANTIQUES 


Those quaint old worn-out words! 
Fashions in miniature: 
Pious, amiable, reserved, serene, 
Modest, sedate, demure! 
Mental poke-bonnets,—and no less effete, 
Why, even their meanings now are obsolete. 





LETHE 


Only the Blessed of Lethe’s dews 
May stoop to drink. And yet, 
Were their Elysium mine to lose, 
Could I, sans all repining, choose 
Life’s sorrows to forget? 








WALTER DE LA MARE 


SECRET 


A hidden self rebels, its stumber broken; 
Love, secret as crystal, forms in the spirit’s womb; 
The heart as faithfully beats, its vow unspoken; 
All things to silence come. 
Walter de la Mare 


COMING AND GOING OF STORMS 


All summer long, the young, the lonely wait 
Events, delights. Summer builds 
High its great thunder over a rainy gate, 
Lightning emphatic pours the air with change, 
Boxes the country room with swift, electric range. 
Then deluge. But the lonely face 
Looking behind the wavy pane lit once 
Gets an evasive answer. 

And the tumult ends. 
Over Canada, far off, the serial climax forms. 
Far off the canvas of the thunders crumple. 
A mocking voice in every quarter says: 
“It’s silly. It’s so simple. 
Watch weather, frustrate sister, 
Nothing ever happens here but storms.” 


Genevieve Taggard 


ho 
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WHEN I WAS VERY OLD 


For M. and T. 


SUNLIGHT AND ITS SHADOW 


Our father handled bright tools and often walked 

With great planks on his shoulder like teeter-totters; 

And the wood he worked with was the color 

Of healthy flesh, so that sometimes I almost cried aloud 

To see it crucified. His tools also were beautiful: 

The plane traveling along a plank like a miniature locomotive, 
The saws that sunlight loved to shine on, 

The level with its tube of liquid justice: 

And he loved them all, for they were faithful friends and servants. 


Sometimes I lay for hours in a crisp nest 
Of sunwarmed shavings, and listened to his hammer’s music; 
And sometimes I dreamed that the home he was building was ours 


CHRISTMAS 


It was warm expectant sleep and tinseled dreaming, 
From which we woke in the icy tinkle of early hours; 
It was heavy stockings and the tree 

A-glitter with presents and new discovered joys. 
Once it was red-topped boots, and a tin monkey 

In a green jacket who scampered up a string; 

And twice it was a shiny-varnished sled 

With scarlet-painted runners and a name 

I loved to think of, Flexible Flyer; 
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TROY GARRISON 


It was white streets and warmth in frosty cheeks 
And the proud displaying of toys. 

And sometimes it was none of these — 

But pain, and our mother weeping. 


EARLY NIGHT 


The dark was tender to the child, 

After the yellow despair of the house's lights 

And the strange splintered voices; and the car rocked 
In the swell of his imagination, which rose 

To wash the last hour’s wreckage from his mind. 


The night accepted him and hid no secrets from him, 
Knowing him to be no orphan, but her son 

And the kin of all things natural: 

The trees gossiped in his presence, their laughter 

As fresh as virgins’, and the wind in their gypsy-brilliant skirts 
Betrayed their brunette beauties; and the wind himself 
Was a minstrel, ragged and worthless but merry—: 
The eyes of the child like squirrels 

Stored these nuts of pleasure, 

For he sensed that sorrow is a hibernation 

Made tolerable by food like this; he sensed 


That sorrow was the season... 


The door of the house opened, unrolling a yellow carpet 
Down the steps, on which two men and a boy 

Descended toward the street; and the child's startled eyes 
Had gathered bitter food before he was aware— 

His brother en route to prison. 
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BIRTH OF MY ANGER 


There was a winter when my mother’s beauty burned 
On icy pillows with its wick bent low; 

And I remember laughter passing, unconcerned, 
Along the sparkling pavement of the snow. 


Troy Garrison 


MISSISSIPPI 


(Remembering Frederick Oakes Sylvester ) 


How hold a river under ribs of stone 

or limn in chrome and clays its rest and roving? 
Its moving maze too swift for swifter, loving 
words to hymn its daze that drift alone? 

To watch the wanderer while the color dries; 

to round the word, hemming the heart a minute, 
and while the minute slides, the color dies, 
leaving so little of the river in it: 


so little of the Mississippi, such 

a faint light fading from the muddied mirror. 
The living river slips its easy touch 

and oozes past the watcher and the hearer. 





Herman Salinger 
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THE TOWER OF DESIRE 


Imprisoned in the terrible tower he 

Saw the blue white mountains and the white blue sea 
And in the mist an island that was green and smooth. 
He dared not move 

Such was his delight. 

He knew El Greco and that boy 

Who spoke in Galilee of joy 

And saw in Babylon that naked queen, 


His heart was savaged by historic cries, 

And the blue white mountains and the white blue sea, 
Transformed from color into passion, stormed the skies. 
The cornered eye 

Held a purple bird. 

He saw Andromeda unchained 

And Perseus, whom her body gained, 

His avid mouth and hand against her breast. 


So maddened by impounding stone, so crazed 

By the blue white mountains and the white blue sea, 

The wound of beauty in the brain, the loins afire, 

His cries were phrased 

By spirit and by flesh, 

Became one word and that a choir 

And sang his tower to smooth green ground, 

Where clasped to Love’s white body he in blue sea drowned. 


C. A. Millspaugh 
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DEATH AND THE MAIDEN 


Weight of doves on the four-walled dream 
crumples the dying night: in the sore 

scars of the stars fresh brass splinters 
sprinkle a caracol. 


Prowling sounds of figures of tongues 

in the far barred meadow; thick 

star blooms spattered like breath 

in the near grass: so: flush with the wood. 


Tongues of the sleeping birds tickling 
the dirt frame; here the tough digger 
touched with his spade shuts 

down the sliding hours 


When the tongue is fixed on the spot 
of the pricking star, the hurt girl 
limps on her blamed leg: he 

tracks her warm spoor 


She is navel to knee thigh 
to thigh, scratched by sharp 
spurs of sight, she bleeds 
on her side 


She is wet lip to bare side he 
leans her lamp on his back 
brings his ribs shadows in bars on her breasts 








“ ——EEE 


NIGEL HESELTINE 


His bare teeth kiss her scratched flesh 
folds of her bulge in his 
ribs print his scarred hug in this bow] of her 


This is her where she moans 

in the fixed wood, the bald hour 
gives her that cracking fist 

fit to shine or to soar 


She and hers, that was her 

lipped charm, restart the creamed stars 
thus far tongued doves 

dive in the framed dream. 


Nigel Heseltine 
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PORTRAITS 


You pretty girl! How easily 

You fooled him with that pretty face: 
Although it’s slightly commonplace 
And like your mother’s when annoyed. 
Let's hope we shall not ever see 
Because of it, more love destroyed. 


Your strength was in your stubborn way; 
Your way, like your rich house and dresses: 
The house your lack of taste professes 

In chosen suburbanity; 

The dresses, smart both night and day, 

Are apt as good profanity. 


And now, with one collapsed balloon, 
You've bought the helium to inflate 

A cheaper that may dissipate— 

Are you so sure it won't explode? 

Your Steel Preferred, it rusted soon; 
Won't Common Steel more soon corrode? 


You mixed your heart up with your bed, 
Threw half your children’s lives away 
Now his, by her, with yours can play, 
Since you have legalized the matter. 
More little feet will someday tread 

To make a more assorted patter? 
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CHRISTOPHER LA FARGE 


Your wants were stronger than your pride, 
For love upon itself was turned: 

But all your bridges are not burned— 
Love but yourself for every day, 

You'll find ambition sweeps aside 
All—but the final price to pay. 


II 


With long routine unwedded to your heart, 
Your days are ruled and have been, and will be: 
You must have wondered, once, when life would start, 
And still be wondering, uncomplainingly. 

Out of such matter you have wrought a man 
Whose debts the inner man has always paid, 
Bearing hard outward burdens as he can, 
Facing his failures and yet unafraid. 

Perfected artist whose little-known success 
Must cut at moments like a dangerous knife, 
What force denied the talents you possess, 
Seeking release where should have been a life? 
Where did you grow the gift to be a friend 
When your true gift is starved and put aside: 
From others’ needs laid on you without end, 
From humor, wisdom, or from simple pride? 

I do not know: I see you now and then 
Ill-dressed, self-educated, short, and bald— 
Until, before the light you hide from men 

And turn to duty, I stand amazed, appalled. 
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Ill 


With long and patient wisdom in your life 
You turned your years to a most simple way, 
Becoming thus, good mother and good wife, 
The gracious widow of a later day. 

Neat, humorous, and kind, you could escape 
From strict New England's narrowness of creed 
And yet preserve the dignity of its shape, 

The iron that prolongs its lasting breed. 

Your gaiety must have pleased the God you vowed, 
For He returned you courage in its stead 

To give the happiness you long endowed, 

The grace that clothed you on your final bed. 
We knew you: thus we testify: we are young— 
May this outlast the witness of our tongue. 











Christopher La Farge 





EVENING RIDE 


The world lay still and clear like a long mural 
And we who watched were all that moved and we 
Could overlook that we ourselves were moving. 


There was no wind to flaw the level sunlight 
And the long shadows lying on the hills 
And chimney smoke pale blue on deep blue air. 


Three children by the roadside stopped their play 
To gaze. A woman sewing on her porch 
Paused with the lifted needle in her hand. 


Two farmers with a load of hay half loaded 
Stood with their pitchforks idle as we passed. 
Even a dog looked and forgot to bark. 


The road was always upward. Now it was day, 
Now twilight, and now day again. Now warm, 


Now cool. We felt the cool grow ever cooler. 


Woodsmoke was in the air, late supper cooking, 
Fragrance of newmown hay and ancient woods 
And evening vines in sudden deep ravines. 


We reached the summit but only after the sun 


Had gone. The road beyond dipped down to darkness 
While all the higher hills round us were bright. 


Robert Francis 
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FOUR POEMS 


SONNET 


In crumbling texture of slow-weathering rocks, 
In mountains worn with rhythmic sun and frost, 
As in the stars’ slow process time is lost, 

And force unsentient our brief sentience mocks. 
The restless mind finds no relief in those 

Too ample cycles of decay and change, 
Disclosing in the cosmic scale and range 

No pause nor steadfast center of repose. 


From timelessness unraveling in time, 

Within whose coil no future is nor past, 

The shaken soul seeks fortitude in rhyme, 
Learning serenity from growing trees 

And flowers which drink the sun and air, at last 
To die absolved, having no ends but these. 


MOUNTAIN SHOWER 


The dove-like shadows of slow moving clouds 
Drift over fields of snow, 
Over the treeless meadows on the heights 


Where mountain flowers grow. 
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CARL H. GRABO 


From the green-wooded crevices of hills 
The ragged vapors stream; 

Bright in the sunlight, on the broken crags 
The rain-wet boulders gleam. 


Through aspen grove and pine, the birds 
Flutter on silent wing; 
Over the needles of the forest floor 


Scampers some gray-furred thing. 


And where, its tossing waters stilled, the brook 
Within its brown pool lies, 

A doe and her twin dappled fawns look up 
With shy and lovely eyes. 


SPAIN 


Back to the wall, blindfolded eyes 
That cannot see the rising sun, 
Another boy for freedom dies, 


Christ once again to death is done. 


With him be peace. But this old tree 
Bears scantlier now its crown of flowers, 
And in the Autumn we shall see 


More meagre fruit than once was ours. 
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FOLK RHYME 


On an island in a well, 

Where the world ends 

And night with day blends, 

So the fairy legends tell 

Rests her heart where none may find; 
Whether cruel, whether kind, 

Safe from every magic spell. 


Pain is teacher to the wise; 
Hidden, hidden be the heart; 
No unguarded glance impart 
What is shielded by the eyes. 
Secret heart no anguish knows; 
Safely in its garden blows 
The flower all men prize. 
Carl H. Grabo 
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FROM “ELECTRA HID AN AXE” 


PROLOGUE 


[Argos: the palace of Agamemnon. His tomb is seen in the 
background. It is just before dawn. ] 


The Nurse of Orestes: 
Let me begin, as it were, in the eye of the egg 
when Zeus as a swan on the lush bank of Simois 
gave curious Leda the bloody bane of Troy: 
Helen, that portable brothel, who stuck swift horns 
on the noble but thinning brows of Menelaus 
who'd won her in a princely lottery. 


How she was kidnapped—and willingly—is well-known 

to everybody, even this audience 

which lolls there on soft prats on rented cushions; 

and what ships ploughed the muddy-muscat sea, 

zigzagging to the shores of Pergamos— 

after a bit of blood-letting in Aulis; 

what heroes lost the stiffening of their knees, 

the death-filled womb of the wooden horse, and the rest of it. 


Nor are you inhabitants of this splendid city 
illiterate. You ken the cunning scrolls 

on which is scrawled the general’s home-coming, 
the little bath he took 

and the bloody axe of his doom. 
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Much has been written, much 

shall be written yet, for nothing 
told in the words of men can 

truly record the shrieks 

and the crunch of the bronze on bone 
and the people's lamentations, 

or the mock-joy of the nuptials 

that evil amorous pair, 

Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, 

has kept these seven years now 

in this curse-stricken desolate country 


For the good queen, Agamemnon’s faithful wife, had 
warmed the nest for her absent lord with the beardless 
paramour, cuckoo, amateur murderer, and tyrant 
about town 





that old she-goat, King Aegisthus. 
Meanwhile, the legitimate heir, Orestes, forced 

to exile, bites his knuckles against revenge. 
Messengers sent to fetch him have not found him 
but these breasts that suckled him are fiercely aware 


he lives yet and shall come, [ Thunder off stage 


even in this eighth year of our misery. 


Electra, the true daughter of her father, 

smoulders, unmarried, hateful, hiding the axe 

she is too weak to wield, for her brother's coming 
Then, oh, then will the curse on the house be purged 
and banished peace return, and all be weil 


after a couple hours of poetic catharsis 


Ty 
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C. F. MACINTYRE 


As for myself: you marvel why I'm here. 

lam the wife of the watcher on the tower 

who first saw the bright couriers of fire 

that leaped with the sky-licking news of the fall of Troy. 
J am the nurse of Orestes and Electra, 

the careful widow of my husband's craft 

who closely am aware of what is and what shall be. 


Now I've got to be off and start the milking. 

That is my fate and my business: milk the goats— 
although no babies bless this unholy palace. 

Not even the harlot daughters of Troy, the slaves, bring 
forth on these sterile rocks. 


But it’s “Milk for Aegisthus!” (Who's in his second childhood.) 
And I must up and scuttle before dawn 
to ease the heavy ninnies of the nannies. 


[ Exit] 
C. F. Maclntyre 
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SPEAKING OF IOWA 


MORNING SONG 


I often think of night as a wave lifting me into the morning 
where the light pours as softly as snow through the clear glass 
and birds raise sleepy off-beat notes like birds learning 
their first songs and mist blows white across the grass. 


No time of day is so full of hope as the new morning 
when green stalks are crisp with life and the clover shines 
under its sheet of cool dew like a lake and turning 


clouds of fog lift from a world refreshed and renewed in its signs. 


The lover and the loved find strength and peace in the morning 
as they seem to hold time motionless a fruit without decay 

and remember the swift pulse of desire in the love warning 
the passion of a cock pheasant crying in the day 


THE SUN AT NOON 


No country leads so softly to nowhere 

as those slow shoulders that curtain the horizon 

let us hold the sun at noon in this valley 

for morning will not come again. 

We will watch the trees grow up and the flowers stiffen 
and brightly dressed desires 

fade like women we have missed 

no, morning will not come again 

but here at noon I stand above my shadow 

and balance on time’s edge— 
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Speaking of lowa 


where is Joshua among us? 
my shadow is below me and I stand in the light. 


Sweet sweet the night 

not now spent sleeping 

my love, I have been too long away 

this is the sun at noon hanging in his arc 

and morning past, 

your breasts are like morning glory trumpets, 
this moment could live forever, 

life full blown and the wheat ripening 

let us draw the hills around our house 

and kneel in the dust. 


The morning dew has dried and the last seed planted 
stretch up your arm, Prophet, and bid the sun stand still 

on this peak of light I rise and pass my shadow 

on this peak of light I lay the morning down. 

The compass draws its slow degrees toward the yellow west 
and wisdom the white road follows its slow decline 


but on this peak of light I rise and pass my shadow. 


FALSE WARNING 


The meadow has lost its features and the grove 
up to its knees in drifts is strangely still 

after a season of seeing the fox squirrels shove 
nuts in the leaf mould, after hearing the shrill 
and bawdy japes of the jays, for a shroud of snow 
like fire or flood or sudden desolate grief 
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has covered away the face of the land I know 
under a mask as polar as unbelief. 


Not that courage is ready to take to the trees 

nor the spirit retreat under a milk white fog 

knowing the trend of the seasons I know that these 
thoughts will be scattered like beetles after the log 
roofing their tunnels has rolled away, when the sun 

say some day late in March when the buds are awake 
and the maple sap is past the peak of its run 

has filled the grove with creeks and the field with a lake 


But if this sheet of frost should fall on a man 

and freeze him deep after his sun has run down 

and leave him spinning in space too far for the span 

of love's straining fingers to reach and be swiftly blown 
out of his township done with his crops and their yield, 
people like me would feel the false in the warning 

by watching our neighbor tracking across the field 

to see what the world is like on a winter morning. 


AFTER THE SON DIED 


The trees follow two sides of a square 

and make a fine windbreak 

in this snug corner 

apple trees mount the earth and sift their petals 
over the stone foundation 

over a pile of measured stone 

where no house stands 

these are just the roots of a house 
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but there is no growth 

here is a background for living 

and no life but these trees 

and the rabbits who sprout from the stones 
like furry ghosts 

no dream even stands here on this foundation 
for the dream went under another stone 


and a rented house in town is good enough now 


THE SAME IN THIS AS OTHER LANDS 


He bows his head against the wind 
that dries the muscles of his hands 
and chills the poor and needy folk 


the same in this as other lands. 


Mud and the litter on his boots 
witness the chores that he has done, 
how many stables has he cleaned 
and never owned a part of one? 


His helpless eyes watch time unfold 
vague leaves of promise everywhere 
that are not written in his tongue 


though he is often mentioned there. 


The same in this as other lands 
he grinds his labor for our bread 
working the daily miracle 

by which the multitude is fed. 


James Hearst 
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FRENCH POETRY AND THE REVIVAL OF MYSTICISM 


HEN the new war broke out, French poetry was just going 

towards a rebirth of mystic thinking, towards the recogni- 
tion of the spiritual and transcendental as the essence of the 
creative. In the exuberance of the poetic activity which marked 
lyric expression during the past few years, the great majority of 
writers were preoccupied with the problem of verbalizing their 
superrational experiences. They were against the jew gratuit and 
against the nihilism of word- acrobatics. They were against the 
materialistic philosophy of life and attempted a metaphysical 
reconstruction. 

Surrealism was dying. The movement that had given its 
name to the collective nostalgia for the fabulous and the onei- 
romantic tendencies between the two wars was drifting towards 
politics. It no longer had anything to say to the new generation 
It had done its duty and had liberated the imagination. After 
fifteen years of heroic battles, it conquered the Anglo-American 
and Latin-American youth, but in France it was no longer of 
any importance. It did not correspond to the vital needs of the 
generation that was living under the incessant threat of totalitarian 
aggression and that was now beginning to rebuild the bridge with 
the Gothic tradition of France. Surrealism refused to face the 
problem of ontology and thus ended in macabre impotence. 

In the spring of 1939 a new movement appeared under the 
name of Vitalism. It expressed itself in vigorous manifestoes, but 
the new war prevented its creative emergence. Marcel Sauvage, 
its leader, in the Premier Manifeste (René Debresse) made a 
frontal attack on surrealism and demanded a return to sanity and 
a cosmic consciousness. Another movement, Populism, under 
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" the aegis of René Menard and Pierre Bathille, demanded that 
ing { Poetry should “express the real conditions of the human presence.” 
ni- They wanted the poet to depict the lives of the average man. 
tlie Unanimisme continued with the publication of Jules Romains 
= 'Homme Blanc, a half lyric, half epic rhapsody of man’s migra- 
ai tion towards the Universal Republic. Paul Valéry read a Cours de 
oe | Poétique before the Institut which gave a clear picture of his idea 
aor | of concentration in the creative process, Léon-Paul Fargue, in 
dn his Piéton de Paris, continued his brilliantly paradoxical word- 
‘cal inventions. Jules Supervielle, the bilingual poet, presented his pan- 
theistic vision in poems that appeared in the Nouvelle Revue 
a Francaise. Jean Cocteau returned to poetry after a long silence 
a by publishing a tortured poem following the Czecho-Slovakian 
a crisis in which he expressed his deep concern with the events. 
bias But the outstanding fact in modern French poetry seemed to 
Baas be a return to the spiritual consciousness. The transcendental 
we theme was taken up again. An attempt was made to sublimate 
a existential anguish, to conquer nihilistic fear. There was a re- 
dee turn to the human personality and its metaphysical possibilities 
rm for expansion. The abstract cliché was being combated. The 
vith poets demanded a new sense of /iturgy, ritual, consecration. It was 
i not a nebulous mysticism they advocated, but one that had its 
: roots in life and in the awareness of a higher reality. 
‘i Behind this movement we may detect the influence of the late 
hase charles Péguy, the late Léon Bloy, and the poet-ambassador Paul 
age, Claudel. Péguy, who died heroically in the First Battle of the 
‘ag Marne in 1914, edited before the war the famous Cahiers de la 
ani Quinzaine, in which he introduced the work of Claudel, Romain 
ae Rolland and others, and published his own astonishing poems 


and prose-texts. A native of Orléans, he was a typographer, pub- 
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lisher, bookseller, and editor. His vision of a mystic kind of 
socialism based on a Catholic feeling for life and on a sense of 
French peasant tradition is now once more being taken up by 
the younger groups. Shortly before the war Armand Petitjean 
was preparing the revival of the Cahiers to continue Péguy’s ideas 
In his own poems, Péguy introduced a vigorous new style, half 
liturgical, half colloquial, which emphasized an incantatory emo- 
tion through the repetitive formula found in the Laurentian litany 

Léon Bloy, whose apocalyptic novels and pamphlets never had 
any success in his lifetime (he died in 1916), is now coming at 
long last into his own. He is read by the young poets, and exe- 
getical books, such as Stanislas Fumet’s La Mission de Léon Bloy, 
and others, are being published. He wrote Le Désespéré, La 
Femme Pauvre, marked by a vigorous style and a genius for 
invective, and prepared the ground for the present mystic 
renaissance. 

Paul Claudel, doubtless one of France’s greatest poets, continues, 
at the age of seventy, the construction of his “cathédrale aux mul- 
tiples nefs, jaillie du terroir francais,” as Louis Chaigne says. His 
immense work, poems and plays, in which the visionary element 
is welded with a sense of the ancestral loam, has a liturgical 
grandeur with supernatural intimations. His oratorio, Jeanne au 
Biicher, set to music by Honegger, was performed in Paris last 
summer, and confirmed his power. 

Another Catholic poet, Francis Jammes, who died early in the 
year at the age of seventy, once converted by Claudel, made a 
profound impression when he returned to Paris after an absence 
of many years. He was the poet of light and love. A romantic 
rusticism bathed his work, and the simplicity of his style ex- 
pressed the spiritual grandeur of France. 
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d of A great deal of laboratory work was being done quietly by 
e of various theological and philosophical groups associated with 
p by monastic organizations. The anti-clerical laws of 1911 were no 
rjean longer applied, with the result that the cloistral life was resus- 
deas. citated after the first World War. These groups published bulky 
half reviews to which they invited writers of every shade of opinion. 
emo- The Etudes Carmélitaines devoted recently an exhaustive analysis 
tany to the “mystic night” of St. John of the Cross. Neo-Thomist 
- had studies under the aegis of Jacques Maritain attracted enormous 
ig at | audiences. Metaphysicians like Gabriel Marcel and Charles du 
exe. | Bos (who died a few weeks before the war) wrote with dialec- 
Bloy, tical skill. A popularization of all these ideas was attempted by 
=? | aweekly newspaper Temps Présent, which also introduced many 
; for new poets, and which, under the direction of Stanislas Fumet and 
ystic Francois Mauriac, announced on its masthead: La Paix par le 

Christ. It is significant that during the Spanish Civil War this 
nues. newspaper was aggressively on the side of the Spanish Republic, 
mul- | and defended its viewpoint against the Catholic rightists. 

His The recent publication of Anthologie de la Renaissance Catho- 
ment | /igue, by Louis Chaigne, a collection of modern Catholic poetry, 
gical | is symptomatic of the growing interest in the mystic recon- 
as | struction. “This book comes at the right time,” said Paul Claudel 
s last in his introduction. “It emphasizes one of the most important 

literary revolutions of which our country has been the stage. 

a the ... Our generation knew the last poems of Victor Hugo, the 
our pompous blasphemies of Leconte de Lisle, the twitterings of 
sence | Anatole France, that canary-bird of the libraries. . . . The isolated 
onal protests of a Lamartine, a Baudelaire, a Verlaine, were strangled 
sii in the tumult of politics, in opium dreams and in the hiccups 
| of debauch.” Chaigne’s anthology contains, along with a certain 
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amount of minor verse, a great many first-class poems by Péguy, 
Claudel, Léon Cathlin, André Mithouard, Henry Ghéon, Max 
Jacob, Francis Jammes, Francois Mauriac, Patrice de la Tour 
du Pin. 

The latter poet is undoubtedly the most promising among the 
new Catholic poets today. Patrice de la Tour du Pin, of French- 
Irish descent, was born in 1911. He has been at work for some 
years on a long-range poem which he explains in his recently pub 
lished La Vie Recluse en Poésie, in which he expresses his debt 
to Rainer Maria Rilke, and presents the esoteric symbolism of his 
projected Somme. He wanted to tend “towards a reunion of 
all the chants that come from man and go towards a different 
pleasure.” He announced: “The living in poetry attains its per- 
fection when it becomes the living pole of man.” He tries to 
reveal “the joy in God.” He also says: “The state of poetry is 
not a feverish quavering 





it is not the miracle of a moment. 
His Psaumes, the last fragment from his vast poem in progress, 
published in 1939, enlarges the image of a major poet. 

The death in the spring of 1939 of O. V. de L. Milosz deprived 
French poetry of one of its finest mystic representatives. Milosz 
although born in Lithuania, has lived all his life in France and 
wrote exclusively in French. He belongs in the tradition of the 
pocts given to the areopagite vision and expressing the “disquiet 
of the mystery.” His collected poems published shortly before 
his death give the impression of an artist of the mystic word who 
always walked alone. 

Pierre-Jean Jouve, a tortured metaphysical poet, was beginning 
to publish a grandiose series of apocalyptic poems when the war 
broke out. Since his Sveur de Sang, he has consistently attempted 
to wed mysticism with modern psychology, and in his Cavalier 
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d’Apocalypse he hurls thunder-words against our distracted age. 
7 ‘a André Suarez, in his Réves de l'Ombre, presents to us an 
= orphic creation, a Heraclitean dynamis of a strange symbolism. 
He shows the inner drama of “Satan defying God.” His form 
any is more Anglo-Saxon than French. But the concluding parable 
-nch- eas oie . : 
sad | of Shir Naga could only have been written by a French poet. 
pub- A great number of little magazines appeared during the last 
debt few years devoting themselves to encouraging the present mystic 
f his reconstruction. Under the direction of P. L. Flouquet, La Revue 
n of des Poétes Catholiques, published in Brussels, attempted to bring 
erent together in the original French, or in translation, the work of 
per: Catholic poets from Europe and America. Another significant 
es to group that had its birth in Belgium gathered around the review 
ry is Hermes, under the direction of B. Groethuysen. They have been 
ery especially active in translating into modern French such medieval 
Tess, mystics as Master Eckhart, Van Roesbroeck and others. There 
were also a number of revues des jeunes that had no affiliation 
rived | with Catholic dogmatism. The best known, I believe, is Y ggdra- 
ilosz. sill, edited by Guy Lavaud and Raymond Schwab, which pub- 
and lished seriatim Paul Valéry’s Cours de Poétique. 
E the | There were other reviews: Les Nouvelles Lettres, edited by 
quiet Jean Le Louet, which published poems and critical essays dealing 
ae with the relationship of mysticism to poetry; Mesures, edited by 
wie Henry Church, which, besides publishing poems by Léon-Paul 
Fargue and Henry Michaux, presented excellent translations of 
on mystic and hermetic writers from various languages; Le Goéland, 
ie edited by Théophile Briant in a village on the Brittany coast, 
peel which is militantly Armorican, and publishes mostly Celtic poets 
ioe | in an ambience of esotericism; Volontés, where Georges Pelor- 


son, Camille Schuwer, Raymond Queneau, Henry Miller and 
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the present writer were trying to find a unifying spirit in a 
“volonté de grandeur” and in which a recent inquiry answered 
by thirty French writers of various political and literary creeds 
evoked the possible existence of “directors of conscience in the 
occident.” 

On the critical-esthetic front there was a vigorous effort to 
develop a new metaphysics of poetry. Marcel de Corte, Rolland 
de Renéville, Raissa and Jacques Maritain, and many others, were 
attempting to explore the inner processes of the operations in- 
herent in the creative process. Jacques Maritain (in Situation 
de la Poésie) tried to situate poetry in time as well as in the 
structure of the spirit. He and his wife tried to present the 
essence and the existence of poetry, and explained the nature of 
poetical cognition. Poetry, they said, wants to reach the Absolute. 
It is a trans-subjective experience. 

Rolland de Renéville, in his Expérience poétique, explained the 
difference between the fields of consciousness as shown in the 
surrealist method of automatic inspiration and Paul Valéry’s 
method of concentration. He showed that the results in both cases 
were identical. He studied the “sense of the night,” citing as wit- 
nesses Novalis, de Nerval, Baudelaire and Mallarmé. In the final 
chapter he compared poets and mystics and found that there was 
only a difference of nuances between the two. The poet, he 
showed, wants to move silence by sounds, while the mystic 
draws attention to the silence which begins after the sounds have 
vanished. 

Marcel de Corte, also dealing with the poetical experience, 
regards the lyric creation as a transcendental activity of the spirit. 
He makes a vigorous attack on philosophical idealism. He insists 
on the “interexistential participation.” He regards poetry “as the 
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ee archetype of all experience in existing.” On the whole, his ideas 
‘ed join those of Jacques Maritain. 
ods I would not be surprised to see these various currents of meta- 
he physical groping in poetry grow into a tidal wave during the 
new war before very long. All of it ties back to certain earlier 
to movements: Huysmans, Barbey d’Aurevilly, Péguy, Bloy, Claudel; 
nd to certain tendencies that hovered on the periphery of symbolism, 
are (which, in turn, goes back to the transcendentalist phase of 
in- romanticism); an ancient emotion of France, deeply rooted in 
on her peasantry, partly Gothic, partly simply liturgical, and re- 
he emerging during the sufferings of the war in the deep layers of 
he her unconscious. 
af Eugene Jolas 
te. 
REVIEWS 
he 
he THE POETS TASK 
ys Wartime Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke, 1914-1921, translated 
- by M. D. Herter-Norton. W. W. Norton & Company. 
a HESE letters, written during the first World War and the 
al three years following it, have a significance for us just now 
hae that cannot be exaggerated. It is not merely because they present, 
he with a sensitiveness and a penetration of which Rilke alone was 
ric capable, his reaction to wholesale death, not because they force 
ve upon us that tragic confrontation the acknowledgment of which 
distinguishes men from mice and moles. It is also because, in 
e, the midst of this death, in the face of this tragedy, Rilke could 
it. sincerely affirm his belief in the poet's task, the essentially human 
ts task, of realizing the inner and the outer world, their conflicts 
he and their correspondences, of achieving, under whatever hindering 
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circumstances, a deeper, more generous awareness, of maintaining, 
in the midst of unprecedented destruction, his integrity. 

The little book is crammed with passages which read as though 
they had been set down not a quarter of a century, but a quarter 
of an hour ago. As early as July 5, 1917 he could write what 
we must feel acutely today: “What is the use of anything that 
makes sense, if, contrary to all sense, a universal bewilderment 
was prepared for us?” Equally valid now are these words penned 
in Munich in 1915: “... lies by the hundred have put facts by 
the thousand into the world, and now the grandeur, the sacrifice 
the resolution, that is continually happening, is tied in to the 
welter of misery and untruth ...” Of Munich itself he writes 
prophetically just after the overthrow of the Soviet Republic 
there: “from now on innocent Munich may continue to be a 
bad and uneasy spot ...” Perhaps the most important words 
he has to say are these, the meaning of which has gained an 
emphasis in 1940 that it did not have in 1917: “. . . every day 
the war still lasts increases the obligation of humanity towards 
a better-intentioned common future, for what could be more 
productive of obligation than the suffering augmented beyond all 
measure, which must after all join millions of people in all coun- 
tries more closely together.” But Rilke had no illusions about 
an imposed peace. He understood that the good things come 
from within, whatever help they must have from without: “To 
lay a peace egg won't help as nobody wants to hatch it; one must 
be able to bring forth a lively young peace out of oneself—un- 
fortunately that means still more than nine months’ gestation 
and under conditions of the most uneasy and dangerous preg- 
nancy.” Incidentally, mot the least interesting aspect of these 
letters is the occasional flash of wit, the unexpected irony bred 
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g, in hours of bitterness and despair. 
But it is not the hopelessness of our situation that these fertile 

rh pages make most present to us. Without minimizing for a 
er moment the difficulty of our task, Rilke insists upon the necessity 
at for securing and enriching the inner life, and so working, though 
at with the slowness of Nature, toward the great change that the 
at revolutionary, with understandable impatience, would bring about 
d too hastily. He is himself impatient. He longs for a storm that 
yy would destroy all that is decaying and ruinously obstructive. But 
‘4 he knows that the storm may at the same time kill the weak 
le eginnings of new life. A letter written in August, 1919, after 

he had witnessed the political upheavals in Bavaria, makes his 
ic position plain: “Strictly speaking, the unswerving intellectual 
a | could side with neither party in this chaotically confused struggle 
1s neither with those who drove ruthlessly ahead nor with those 
n who met the often criminal outbreaks of this insanity with old 
y and no less unjust and inhuman means: the future lay with 
neither, and to #t the intellectual is after all allied and sworn .. .” 
e There are many fine things here, insights into human rela- 
tl tions, instructive comment on the arts, on those artists whom 
2 he knew best, and on his own work, sharp glimpses of places and 
t people, an illuminating talk about religion. The heart of these 
. letters remains the sensitive, wise heart of Rilke himself, struggling 
% with its tragic burden, waiting upon the poet's vision, profoundly 
> alive co the great and terrible reality that he felt it his duty to 
" comprehend and respond to more fully, eventually to recreate, and 

thereby to enrich 
A ; Babette Deutsch 
e 
j 
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A MIXED BAG 


Poems, by Glyn Jones. The Fortune Press, London. 
Poems, by Roy Fuller. The Fortune Press. 
38 Poems, by Henry Treece. The Fortune Press. 

These relatively recent and fresh figures on the English poetical 
scene do not invite generalizations on the direction of new Eng- 
lish poetry. ‘ihey allow no school, and show separate independ- 
ence of outlook. Certainly they have no originality in their titles. 
Variety is the touchstone. Each has his own individual distinction. 

Glyn Jones is the most traditional in tone of the three. He 
is a sincere man. In six pages of prose paragraphs at the end 
of the book he explains the development of his ideas. The Per- 
fect Audience for a poet: himself, “an image of himself end- 
lessly duplicated,” “as he stands at a certain angle in the mirror- 
maze.” A Good Poem: “I see writers today praised for being 
catholics, or socialists, or contemporary men, or for being killed 
in Spain, rather than for being poets.” 

Literary Biography: “I started off powerfully under the influ- 
ence of D. H. Lawrence” (about 1931). From this “derivative 
verse in that early uprush of expression,” Workers’ Poetry. “My 
ambition when I began to tire of reproducing endlessly the 
effects of another man’s verse, was to achieve a body of workers’ 
poetry. By this I didn’t mean at all an imitation of the public- 
school-communist verse which was fashionable at the time and 
which used to amuse me by its naive earnestness and its exotic 
air when viewed from the standpoint of working class life and 
institutions, but rather poems which the workers themselves could 
read, understand and appreciate—And when I thought of the 
workers I visualized a certain unemployed collier, and a middle- 
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aged engine-driver, and a certain group of coal-trimmers I used 
to meet coming home along the dock railways.” A Failure: 
‘But the workers work eight hours, have had a three R’s educa- 
tion, and care nothing for poetry.” Then Jones tells of a new 
start after he had met “a famous young poet, a countryman of 
mine.” But then he tells of a return to the “mirror-maze”: “Now 
my poetry was less ambitious—I was content to communicate 
with myself,” and how he built his poems, each of which has a 
Welsh place-name appended. 
Jones can be delicate, as in 

I hear my heart speak to the bleaky sky, 

Coal and the valleys were my lucky egg, 

As though some bird should scribble his short song— 

I feel the mobbing flowers hug my feet. 
and he can be effectively complex, as in Chozrs: 

Their first song soft and sand-flow smocth—my blood 

Broke into antish uproar, my tight throat locked 


Hearing that black-and-white-sexed, fanshaped, choir 
Keyboard keening the sweet Handelian act. 





Remembering the precious flesh, hymning 

That honeyed hooey, those bloodshot fairy-tales, 

I scare my blessings up with ruggered lungs like geese 
Behind some honking king-goose over Wales. 


Roy Fuller sounds nearest to recent thunder: 


My tragedy is my power of prophecy, 

Learnt from those men I love 

Vainly, like you, but with the despairing same 

Knowledge of our deathless progeny, 

From common graves and prisons rising, 

Where our thin blood has written history. 
There is considerable torture, but the verse in good part is plain 
and speaks out. Anyone interested in the recrudescence of the 
ballad form must read Ballad of the Last Heir, certainly one of the 
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most skillful of recent works in the type, a poem full of subtleties, 
an ambitious poem, topheavy with peculiarity. But perhaps for 
the most part the verse is complex, as in XVI or XVII, generally 
contorted with unresolved struggle, and deserves quotation of a 
plain song, which will also show an element of imitation in Fuller. 
The book as a whole lacks unity, but repays study in its “tongued 
orchids and soft ceruminous roses,” its “long travels in pursuit 


of tense,” its “poet dead by green enormous sculpture.” 
O to be simple and give the salute, 
To be hopeful and happy, 


For life to be sucked through the root 
And the branches sappy. 


Oh to be mad with marching and May, 
To be bold, to be brutish, 

To dream in the night and by day 
To delight in duties. 


And oh for the pointing finger to cube 
To a gun and the feeling 

Inside to come out from the tube 

And kill with its healing; 


The earth to be gone with its grave and the sky 
With its season: forever 

To shake in god’s voice and to lie 

Next his iron and leather. 


Henry Treece is, of the three poets, the one least controlled 
by contemporary events, most exercised by the technical possibili- 
ties of poetry. He is more artful than Jones and less immediately 
persuasive than Fuller. A number of the poems are written in 
a fourteen-line unrhymed form. His poems intrigue by their 
tricks of form, their bizarre notions, their “see-saw on dying.” 
One recalls Beddoes, if not Benlowes, a macabre favor to Treece. 
But there are Hopkins echoes not heard so willingly. 

These poems are densely packed and intricately shaped; they 
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are studies in compression, and in excavations of meaning from 
strange juxtapositions; they show a skill in tonal modulation, 
they demand close and continued reading, and they do not give 
up the poet’s totality easily. This weight of experimentation, 
however, would cause some to preter the relative simplicity of 
Jones, or the nearer approach to supposed reality of Fuller; it 
might require some to consider these poems as finger-exercises, 
not perfected poems. The Seasons and Emperor Zero on Death 
both depict the inventive Treece. I choose the latter as the less 
literary,” and because it shows points I have indicated, as well 
as suggesting others 


Where lies the truth I touted years for, I, 
Emperor Zero, slain between altar and sanctuary? 
My golden blood, lacing the marble steps, 

Blinks in the sun, creeps between crevices 

To find in rats’ remains a lovelier lie 

Than that it flowed for first. Sweet ’pothecary 
Civet and centaury held in full-thighed laps, 

The paps. the lips and all the queenly faces 


Bred in our own or other’s time are naught, 
Truth’s sweetness, so-called, naught beside this peace. 
Yet I have hated death, and feared him too, 
Figured him out to be the mean old man 

Whose bomb caught ladies taking off their skirt, 
Shore between lovers locked beneath the sheets; 
Who left men speechless; like the mindless snow, 
Built barricades between your home and mine. 


But now I know him, know that his pictured pain 
Is only paper-talk; the left he swings is fake; 

Being forgotten’s just the only hell. 

Death, when you've once smacked off his witless face, 
Is no more than a wet page in the rain, 

The midnight noise that empty rooms may make, 
Or silence screaming from a horned sea-shell. 

So, leave this truth stuff, boys, and walk right in! 


Richard Eberhart 
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VENUS AND POLITICS 


Mirrors of Venus: A Novel in Sonnets, by John Wheelwright. 

Bruce Humphries, 

Political Self-Portrait, by John Wheelwright. Bruce Humphries. 

Wheelwright is this, that, the other thing! So we are greeted 
by the cover jacket on his most recent book, Political Self-Portrait. 
He is called hag-ridden, exhibitionist, skillful, dignified like a 
Greek, a leader of a revolutionary school; it is further stated that 
he has no ear and that his language is bald. Some make of him 
a mystic; others are satisfied that he comes from New England— 
and that almost as an accusation! Doubtless to them he stems 
from a vast literary domain—and whereas the fruits of that liberal 
sector now lavishly adorn our cultural map, Wheelwright, the 
insidious, the Socialist, offers no edible quantity to those who 
labor not but eat. Call a man a hundred names and one or twenty 
will fit him—but how well, is a matter for an X-ray to deter- 
mine. He seems a poet, for he infuses and infuriates. He is 
skillful, for he is called a heretic. In brief, he claims attention 
for his Christian attitude as well as for his Marxist politics; and 
both, fused into his poetry, easily run riot with the critical fanciers 
of the laissez-faire in verse. 

Mirrors of Venus, written between the years 1914-38, repre- 
sents to the author a technical and spiritual dichotomy of Self- 
hood and Eternal Solidarity. This volume has an eccentric frame 
of referrals, marginal enumerations for the rhyme schemes, and 
the pages on the left side carry punctuated prose explanations 
of the sonnets on the right side. Individually, and not in the 
concentric pattern that Wheelwright believes these poems fall 
into, they are excellent throwbacks to the Siegfried Sassoon of 
the Counter Attack years; others are not sonnets at all by any 
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wrench of the imagination, nor do they represent a continued 
sequence except as an afterthought; for the threads are collated 
by a desire to make a harmonious experience of something that 
is divided by its own technique and time. 

Political Self-Portrait represents a variety of objective self- 
immersion. Into the emotional sea of our conscious cultural 
and political habits, Wheelwright grafts his hard (too often not 
floatable) portraits of friends and intellectuals, enemies and 
thinkers; here the hand, there the pointed finger. It is a fascinat- 
ing outlet for a poet; a political expurgata no less of praise and 
prayer—of fact and dubious enchantment. Above it hangs the 


allegory, the scholarly sources of theo 


logical experience, selected 
for the connotation as well as for the political justice of the 
moment. 

His new book is addressed to and about people in politics, 
people within a circumscribed orbit of action and esthetics. The 
twenty-six portraits range from Harold Laski, at odd times of the 
Stalin variety of political experience, to Leon Trotsky, the oppo- 
sition to that variety in all of its submersive facets. 

From Peccatum Originale, dedicated to Harold Laski: 


More sad than lost and unrecoverable loves 
prophecies grow feckless because half-fulfilled. 
Turn, turn unperturbably, turn West. 

Pity would-be patchers of Roman liberty 








who, fed with laborers’ word-giving bread 
do not give back bread-giving words to men. 
They're, all of them, dull to drumming wings in desert 





caves where prophets gather answers a: 


v1 ist kings 
and whit 


er opinionated wills retreat, to woo 
the advance of freedom’s phoenix paraclete 
whose ashen flaming throat cries, “Yes!” cries, “No! 





This is in essence a polemic, which by its intense method of 


association with Saints of a past Revolution, often becomes em- 
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barrassing (the revolt against heroes). And this apostrophe to 
Leon Trotsky will gain Wheelwright many blessed thorns and 
quotations for future cover blurbs: 


Prototypal Christ, pre-crucified 

pushing the invisible 

advance upon our pushes upon chaos. 

Discoverer and inventor, never let ‘em say: 
“Human nature cannot change.” 

Institutor of fire’s Sacrament 

and outward forms of conscious inner will; 
Prometheus! 

Forethought of freedom (freedom 

for her and him; concrete, in that and this) 
Titan, tortured by the tyrant vulture 

whom Vulcan riveted as firmly as machines 

can rivet laborers to capital; 

Prometheus! 

O, let it never be said that the human of nature cannot 
change. Saul changed to Paul. All saints change 
man’s nature, as men change nature's change. 


The Marxist dialetic, no less! the revolutionary canon of the 
saints of economic Father, Son, Holy Ghost; and with Wheel- 
wright, it is the Act, the Word, the Change—a trinity no less 
ritualistic, though lifted from mature and the church to become 
a Revolutionary (Marxist) method. 

The militant degree with which Wheelwright uses this formula 
of Christian to Marxist epistemological varieties is further illus- 
trated in the poem The Word Is Deed, addressed to Kenneth 
Burke: 

In our Beginning our Word 


“Make a tool to make a tool” 
distinguished man from Brute. 

(Men who dance know what was done.) 
Good and Evil took root 

in this, the cause of Destinies 

whence every Revolution rose and stirred. 


Of course, it is nobly sectarian. And, if anything, this book is 
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Venus and Politics 


the complete opposite of Eliot's church and politics; for it is to 
the accomplished Deed that Wheelwright gives his strange alle- 
giance and his stranger art. 


Harry Roskolenko 
PROVING THE RULE 


Each to the Other: A Novel in Verse, by Christopher La Farge. 

Coward McCann, Inc. 

This is the second experimental novel in verse by Christopher 
La Farge, who proves that a modern narrative can be successfully 
written in verse form. It is essentially a love poem, for the most 
part without sentimentality or melodrama. Mr. La Farge has 
shown a sound understanding of the delicacy of his material, and 
has resisted the temptation to indulge in rhapsodic passages. His 
metrical patterns are skillfully varied, so that the reading of the 
seventy-five episodes does not become tiresome; even the narra- 
tive passages of blank verse are never prosaic. Poetry serves a 
definite purpose here, heightening and intensifying the various 
effects of the novel, as well as maintaining unity by the use of 
leit-motifs running through the lyrical passages. A sonnet pref- 
aces each chapter, serving as a thematic introduction. The dra- 
matic dialogues are remarkable for their naturalness and sim- 
plicity, two qualities which the author manages to preserve with- 
out loss of poetic force 

At the same time he has carefully considered plot, character- 
ization, suspense, and drama in his subject matter, and has thus 
created an absorbing novel. Despite his realistic handling of mur- 
der, insanity, and illicit love affairs, the story reaches an idealistic 
and slightly romantic climax in a happy marriage, which the 
author seems quite anxious to make convincing. If this is an 
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attempt at popular appeal, it may be forgiven in view of the 


: 


memorable passage about Evelyn at the dinner party, the descrip- 
tion of the wedding and honeymoon of Tom and Judith, and the 


excellent conversation between Tom and his grandfather 


IN MEMORIAM 


Ber! 


Echoes, by Helen Burwell Chapin. The Gillick Press, 
ley, Calif. 


This slender volume bears special significance in a day v 





s) 
= 
a 


perforce has blinded us to the spiritual beauty of historical 


Japan. Here is tribute to the soul of a people; its devotion to 
art, its discipline of faith, its paradoxical quality of delicacy and 
intensity. Both tenderness and violence find respective expres 


sion in the two outstanding Kwannons, the Fukukensaku 


Kwannon of the Hokkedo, 


Fisher of Souls and Hound of Heaven 
Cowboy divine, holding the lasso 
That never fails. 


and in her opposite, the “formal image” of the Chuguji Kwan- 
non of the seventh century: 
Deceptive and beautif 
The wood gleams bla 
like bronze 
Shines smocth like snake-skin 


Even more explicitly is the riddling paradox stated in the 
brief narrative of Kishimojin, Mother of the Demon Children 


Ogress and fiend, devourer of helple 

The seed of Buddhahood lay in your moth 

For the youngest of your brood, 

Five hundred strong. 

The Buddha, seeing in your heart the mirror of his mind 
Master of skillful means, 
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SWEDISH FESTIVAL for 


Arcadia Borealis: Selected Poems of Erik Axel Karlfeldt, translated 


by Charles Wharton Stork. University of Minnesota Press. a 
The need of a poet is to live and to express his living, and a 
we may have as many kinds of poets and poetry as there are - 
ways of living. Today, a good deal is said about social and se 
esoteric poetry, and about poems of nature, but little of poetry _ 
that is natural as most people are natural, that is lively, warm M. 
and fully human. Perhaps it is because poetry, after all, is an art; a 
and there are few who can enjoy an abundance of living and a 
still keep their integrity as artists, 
In the poetry of Erik Axel Karlfeldt these unsophisticated 
qualities are outstanding. He represents, more than any other 
Swedish poet, the land and the people that produced him. To i 
read his swinging verse is to read the large happy heart of the of 
Dalecarlian farmer. He is tempered with learning, but his themes Er 
are directly his earth and his heaven. 
His earth is the grain fields and the apple harvest, the village 
inn for ale and dancing to the fiddle: It is girls and fresh kisses; 
winter winds and old men’s thoughts. There is nothing of the city 
here. In Preference he says: | la 
Hail to you, hands, that in childhood learned 
The joy of the fight for bread, 
Hands that are deft with the clacking loom 
And the rake, when hay is spread. os 
There is contentment throughout, and such a joy in work and ou 
in hearty diversions that his poems, all together, give a feeling sas 
of a country festival. This is augmented by a rhythmical facility 
that at first makes his verses appear simpler than they are on 0) 
rereading. Certainly he is a poet who invites rereading, if only du 
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Swedish Festival 


for the pleasure of such spontaneous singing as Time of Waiting. 

If earth is real to Karlfeldt, heaven is real, too. He has no 
philosophical doubts or wonderings, so there is nothing nebulous 
about his heaven, It is biblical and assured. One of the most 
interesting parts of Karlfeldt’s work is a group of ballads of 
scripture stories, Dalecarlian Frescoes in Rhyme, taken from the 
wall paintings of native artists. There is a salty tale of the fat 
but worthy prophet Jonah, and a gentle picture of The Virgin 
Mary as a Dalecarlian girl. In The Assumption of Elijah the 
good man sets out for heaven as a provincial landholder might 
go to a special church session in another city: 


With Sunday hat and leather coat, a stout whip in his hand, 
And a green umbrella by his knee. 

In becoming a Nobel prize winner, Karlfeldt assumed world 
importance. We can be grateful for the ability and understanding 
of Mr. Stork in bringing the lyric distinction of this poet to the 
English language 


Ruth Dart Stephan 


FORWARD FROM POSITIVISM 





Language and Reality: The Philosophy of Language and the 
Principles of Symbolism, by Wilbur Marshall Urban. The 
Macmillan Company. 

This deep and massive study by a Yale professor of philosophy 
of the imaginative use of language seems to me the most thor- 
ough that has emerged among English-speaking philosophers in 
two unusually rich decades. 

It is a creative revolt against certain recent currents of philo- 
sophical thought in this field. Dr. I. A. Richards has been re- 


ducing linguistic meaning and our appreciative reaction to it to 
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the elementary facts of animal behavior. And the so-called posi- app 





tivists Rudolf Carnap and Alfred J. Ayer have followed him 
in regarding this appreciative reaction as not an act of insight to 
but a blind emotion. There could then be no such ghosts as 


John Keats’ truths of the esthetic imagination or Robert Brown- 
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the social climate of appreciative insights. And Urban’s already 
fine study of emotional intuition, I venture to suggest, could have 
been greatly sharpened by using Alexius von Meinong’s acute 
memoir presented in 1917 to the Vienna Academy of Sciences; 
and by using here also the classical Hindu conception of “rasa’ 
or deep and abiding emotional appeal. 

As it is, these seven hundred and fifty pages, replete with search- 
ing and delicate penetration and powerful thought of sweeping 
scope on the nature of appreciative language, should give those 
literary artists who are confused by contemporary positivism and 
psychologism a new clarity and a new sense of direction. 


David Hau xhurst iH ilson 


NEWS NOTES 


EW who read of the death of DuBose Heyward, which occurred on 

June 16th at the age of 54, knew him as anything but novelist and 
playwright. It was his poetry, however, that won him his earliest 
literary recognition. He first appeared in POETRY in 1920. Two years 
later he published his Carolina Chansons, written with Hervey Allen, 
and in 1924 another book of poems, Skylines and Horizons. This was 
soon followed by his novel Porgy, later successfully dramatized, and 
by other stories and plays whose wide fame speedily and permanently 
overshadowed his reputation as a poet. Followers of POETRY who first 
read him in those early verse-writing years will recall the fine poems 
in which he celebrated the people of his native region, such poems as 
A Mountain Woman and A Yoke of Steer At the time of his first 
acceptance he wrote: “I was born in Charleston, S. C., and could 
never be happy anywhere else except Paris.” 

The 1940 Hopwood awards, given for literary work by students at 
the University of Michigan, included three prizes for poetry, which 
were distributed as follows: $800 to Edwin C. Burrows, of New Haven, 
Conn., for Guernica and Other Poems; $700 to John Malcolm Brinnin, 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., for The Lincoln Lyrics and Others; and $600 to 
Ethel H. Arehart, of Qgswego, Mich., for Lower Peninsula. The judges 
were O. J. Campbell, Margaret Widdemer, and John Gould Fletcher 
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News Notes 


The John Billings Fiske Prize, awarded annually for poetry at the 
University of Chicago, was divided this year between John Frederick 
Nims and Richard Amacher. We record with regret the recent death 
of Horace Spencer Fiske, the distinguished teacher and writer, who 
founded this prize twenty years ago in memory of his father. 

Dylan Thomas, the young Welsh poet, is now serving with an anti- 
aircraft unit somewhere along the Channel coast. His new book of 
autobiographical stories, Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog, will be 
published this fall by New Directions 

A letter from the English poet and editor, Dorothy Una Ratcliffe, 
comments on the recent death of Dr. M. Hainisch, first President of the 


Austrian Republic. “I do not think it is generally known that Dr. 
Hainisch was a dialect poet as well as a much loved president and a 
fine agriculturist. . . . He told me that he would not publish anything 


while he was president, but it was quite likely that his verse would be 
printed after his death. I believe that the poem Natur und Mensch 
is the only poem of his that has appeared in any journal printed in 
the English language.” 

Although Natur und Mensch appeared in Mrs. Ratcliffe’s magazine 
The Microcosm in 1922, it seems rather timely today. Here is the 
last stanza 

“Doch uns ist es nicht gegeben 
Mit Kummer miissen wir seh’n 
Dass wir nur zu oft im Leben 
Am Grahe von Hoffnungen steh’n 


Some readers have objected that the survey of the poetry market which 
we published last year | June 1939] contained no mention of the prin- 
cipal newspaper mediums. We have therefore asked some of the leading 
newspaper editors who buy poems to state their poetry requirements, 
which are printed herewith: 

This Week, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, prefers “short 
topical verse, of sonnet length or shorter,” but occasionally uses a longer 
poem, and pays one dollar a line, publishing one poem about every two 
weeks. Richard L. Field is poetry editor. The New York Herald-Tribune, 
according to Geoffrey Parsons, Chief Editorial Writer, uses a poem every 
day except Sunday on the editorial page, and seeks “topical verse, whether 
serious or frivolous, the shorter the better.” He likes to think of verse 
as “in its way a sort of editorial comment.” The New York Times prints 
a poem every day on the editorial page, not exceeding twenty lines, though 
occasionally a longer poem is used; short lines are preferred, because of 
the one-column space. Percy Hutchison is poetry editor. Most exacting 
of all is the New York Evening Sun, which uses a short daily poem on 
the editorial page, but warns: “Nature poems come in by the thousands 
and are returned. Politics are also out. Every day we hope to find 
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EUGENE JOLAS, now resident in New York, is the founder and editor 
of Transition and the author of many books in French, German, and 
English. A new book of his poems, Planets and Angels, was published 
this year. BABETTE DEUTSCH, of New York, is well known as poet 
and critic. Her most recent book of poems is One Part Love. RICHARD 
EBERHART, of Southborough, Mass., is the author of Reading the Spirit 
and other books of poems. HARRY ROSKOLENKO is a young New 
York poet, the author of Sequence on Violence. MARGARET WALKER, 
mow studying in Iowa City, has appeared several times as poet and 
reviewer. DAVID HAWXHURST WILSON, of Cambridge, Mass., was for- 
merly Fellow in Philosophy at Harvard and is now engaged in writing 
a five-volume work on the philosophy of values. RUTH DART STEPHAN 
is a young Chicago writer. ELIZABETH CONNER LINDSAY (Mrs. Vachel 
Lindsay) is now living in Hartford, Conn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Let Each Man Remember, by Josephine Jacobsen. Kaleidograph Press, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Action, Didn’t It, by Philip Conrad. Prairie Press, Muscatine, Iowa. 

The Black Butterfly, by Carl H. Grabo. Packard & Co., Chicago. 

En Route 1919-1939, by H. E. A. Platt. Shakespeare Head Press, Ox- 
ford. 

Burnt Fingers, by Royston Dewey. Shakespeare Head Press, Oxford. 

Star Beyond Shadow, by Sibyl Pommer. Banner Press, Atlanta, Ga. 

Muted Melody, by Sibyl! Pommer. Banner Press. 

Seeds of Doubt, by Alma Aquilino. Falmouth House, Portland, Me. 

Forty Poems, by Edith Heilman. Dorrance & Co. 

Ancther Fountain, by Aaron Kramer. Priv. ptd 

Maine Summers: Sonnets to My Mother, by Edna Worthley Underwood. 
Mosher Press, Portland, Me. 


PROSE, TRANSLATIONS, AND AN ANTHOLOGY: 

Edward Arlington een by Dorothy Livingston Ulrich. H. L. 
Lindquist, N. Y. 

Poesia Religio, by Peeas MacKaye. Imprimerie J. Brinkmann, Mul- 
house, France. 

Beowulf, trans. into alliterative verse by Charles W. Kennedy. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 


Herodias, by Stéphane Mallarmé. Translated by Clark Mills. Jas. A. 
Decker, Prairie City, Iil. 
Wings of the Dawn. Creative Writing Club, Aurora College, Illinois. 
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